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The View of Christ in Mark's Gospel. — M. Schulze, in a recent number 
of the Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theologie (edited by Hilgenfeld), has 
an important article upon this subject in which he says : " The purpose of the 
entire Gospel is to be a testimony to the Messiahship and Divine Sonship of 
Jesus ; to the latter, not in the theocratic or ethical sense, but in the proper 
sense of the word. In this Gospel Jesus is distinguished not merely by moral 
teaching of extraordinary purity and a unique life, he has a superhuman 
nature in the most proper sense of the word. And accordingly the impart- 
ing of the Spirit at the baptism is not to be conceived in a spiritualistic 
sense as qualification for office, but as the entrance of a divine substance and 
energy into him, removing him in every respect from the limits of nature. 
.... Certainly the human side is not entirely absent But the impres- 
sion of the mysterious, unaccountable, unapproachable fills the foreground. 
.... It is everywhere the indescribable greatness, I might almost say the 
majesty, of the Son of God, which forbids all approach of man, that meets 
our gaze." 

Peter's Visit in Antioch (Gal. 2 : n-21). — The time and occasion of Peter's 
presence in Antioch, referred to in Gal. 2:11 sq., has recently received 
extended consideration by Professor Zahn. He holds that this journey of 
Peter could not have taken place either in the period described in Acts 
15 '.35-40, nor in that mentioned in Acts 18:22 f., and so must have been 
before the Jerusalem Conference. According to Acts 12:17 Peter left Jerus- 
alem, driven out by the attempt of Herod to put him to death. Whither he 
went is not known, nor how long he remained, but he is again at Jerusalem in 
Acts 15:7. Between these passages (44-51 A.D.) we must place this visit of 
Peter to Antioch, when Paul rebuked him because of his inconsistent conduct 
in declining to eat with Gentile Christians. But it of course could not have 
been while Paul was absent on his first missionary journey, so we must place 
this episode at the period presupposed in Acts 13:1, before Paul goes to 
Asia Minor. From this date Professor Zahn thinks the matter can be under- 
stood best. The argument is plausible, and the common position given it in 
the brief period following the Jerusalem Conference before Paul leaves on his 
second tour has real difficulties, but doesn't the Galatian Epistle indicate 
quite clearly that the episode was subsequent to the Jerusalem Conference ? 

The Second Coming of Christ according to the Synoptic Gospels. — This 
is the title of the third paper in the series by Professor J. A. Beet, D.D., now 
appearing in The Expositor. The Second Coming of Christ is depicted in 
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plain language in Matt. 13:40-43 and 16:27, 28, and in the latter passage 
this coming is promised within the generation then living. In the parallels, 
Mark 8 : 38-9 : 1 and Luke 9 : 26, 27, the language of the first verse refers to the 
second advent, while that of the second verse may be taken to refer to the 
events of the Day of Pentecost, when the apostles did see the Kingdom of 
God actually set up on earth in a manner unknown before, and amid a won- 
derful manifestation of the power of God. And as Christ did not return within 
that generation, the reference to Pentecost, a possible understanding of the 
words in Mark and Luke, is to be preferred. What then of the Matthew pas- 
sage which does not agree with this ? It does not give, with as much precision 
as the second and third Gospels do, the words actually spoken by Christ ; 
"the account given in the first Gospel was colored by the eager hope of the 
early followers of Christ for their Master's speedy return." In the most 
important passages bearing upon the subject — Matt. 24, Mark 13, and Luke 
21 — this coloring affects all three accounts. Jesus predicts the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the apostles ask when it will be, and further, (according to 
Matthew) what should be the sign of his second coming and the end of the 
age. Then the second coming is made to follow immediately upon the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and both together appear to be included within the 
life-time of that very generation. But in Matthew and Mark (not so in Luke) 
this identification of time is made uncertain by the distinct statement that the 
day and hour of that second coming of Christ was known to the Father only. 
"The eager desire of his followers anticipated their Lord's return as close at 
hand." If he did not know when it would be, it might be immediately after 
the fall of Jerusalem, an event which would seem, to Jews at least, as a fitting 
end for the then present age. " That Christ left in the minds of some of his 
disciples this hope of an early return, and that he actually and conspicuously 
taught that he will come to close the present order of things and to judge all 
men living and dead, must be accepted, on reliable documentary evidence, as 
an assured result of New Testament scholarship." 

The Theology of the Apostle John. — The recent volume on the Johannine 
Theology, by Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale University, has some 
instructive remarks on the Johannine type of teaching. Discussing the 
" Peculiarities of John's Theology," the question is raised, What elements 
of Christian doctrine is the Johannine theology especially adapted to 
supply? His answer is as follows: "It will hardly be questioned, I sup- 
pose, by any student of theology, that the Johannine type of thought has 
been far less influential than the Pauline type in shaping the great 
dogmatic systems. The Christian doctrine of God has usually been 
developed from the legal conceptions of his nature and relations to men 
which underlie Paul's Jewish forms of thought. The dominant idea of John 
concerning the nature of God as light or love has not been the characteristic 
and central conception of the prevailing historic theologies. It has had its 
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influence, but it has not occupied the commanding place which it occupied 
in the mind of the Apostle John. Christian thought concerning God has 
continued through all the centuries predominantly Jewish, taking its color 
from the terms of Paul's polemic against Judaism, and growing more and 
more stereotyped in that form through the influence upon it of the severe 
logic of certain great minds of a strongly legal cast, such as Augustine, 
Calvin, and Grotius." 

" In direct connection with this legalistic tendency of thought concerning 
God stands the fact that the soteriology of the Church has been character- 
istically Pauline. The way of salvation has been expounded in rigid adher- 
ence to Paul's doctrine of juridical justification. The Pauline legal mode of 
thought — rendered natural to his mind by his Jewish education, and made 
especially necessary by his conflicts with Judaizing errors — has, in great part, 
given the law to all Christian thinking on the subject. The conception of 
God's nature as consisting primarily and essentially of retributive justice, the 
idea of his absolute decrees, and the application of commercial and govern- 
mental analogies to the work of his grace in redemption, flow directly out of 
the Jewish aspects of Paul's thought. It is aside from my present purpose 
to pursue the inquiry, how far this development of thought was justifiable 
and wholesome, and how far one-sided and misleading. The fact, however, 
can hardly be denied that the more mystical and purely ethical methods of 
thought which are illustrated in John have had but a sporadic influence in 
historic theology. I venture the opinion that theology would have been 
vastly deepened and enriched, had the profoundly spiritual ihought of John 
permeated and shaped it in anything like the degree in which the polemics 
of Paul have done. Without detracting in the smallest measure from the 
great truths which Paulinism has contributed to Christian thought, it appears 
to me that there is much reason to desire that the spiritual mysticism of 
John may, in time to come, acquire its legitimate influence in Christian theol- 
ogy and life. The theology of John is consonant in spirit with that of Paul 
in its highest ranges ; but it represents a mode of thought concerning God 
and his grace in salvation that is distinctly higher than the legalism of Paul, 
which he brought over from Judaism, and which supplied his weapons of war 
against his adversaries rather than furnished his favorite forms for the 
purely positive expression of the truths of his Gospel. In any case Paul's 
more legal mode of thought may well be supplemented by John's more 
spiritual mode ; his argumentative handling of religious truth by John's more 
direct and intuitive presentation of it, and his more analytic method by John's 
more synthetic method, which binds together all separate truths in the great 
all-comprehending truth that God is love." 

" It is not in the interest of Christian thinking chiefly, but in the interest of 
Christian life, that I would urge the value of the teaching and spirit of the 
Johannine writings. The tendency of an increased appreciation and appli- 
cation of John's methods of thought must be to lead to a better adjustment 
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of doctrine and life. A one-sided adherence to the polemics of Paul — 
called out by the peculiar conditions of his age — has given to our Protes- 
tant theology a formally logical aspect which has often made religion too 
much a set of opinions, and too little a life of fellowship with God. This 
tendency has often set dogma above life, and theology above religion. It is 
certain that theology and religion are inseparable, and that they react upon 

each other; but religion is primary, theology secondary Theology is 

theory, religion is life Our Lord's primary concern was religion — 

that men should love and trust God, and live in harmony with his require- 
ments." 

The Authorship of the Last Verses of Mark. — It will be remembered that 
about a year ago an article upon this subject appeared in The Expositor 
(October, 1893), by F. C. Conybeare, of Oxford, in which he brought to bear 
upon the problem the significant testimony of an Armenian manuscript of the 
Gospel dating from about 989 A. D., therefore "the oldest known biblical 
manuscript which contains Mark 16:9-20." After vs. 8 a space of two lines 
is left blank, following which, in the same handwriting, only in red, are the 
words Ariston Eritzon, i.e., "Ariston the Presbyter's," and then, still in the 
same handwriting, come the verses 9-20. This indicates that the author of 
the twelve verses is a certain Ariston, not Mark. Who was this Ariston ? 
Not, according to Mr. Conybeare, Ariston of Pella, who wrote about 135 A. D., 
but the Aristion who was one of Papias' authorities (Eusebius' H. E. III. xxxix. 
4, 6, 7, 14), and who by reason of his being a chief teacher of Papias and a 
"disciple of the Lord" was one of the so-called " presb3'ters." The slight 
difference in the spelling of the name is no obstacle to this, as both forms 
are used interchangeably. The inference is that this Aristion himself wrote 
a narrative of the works and words of Jesus, from which these verses were 
taken to complete Mark's Gospel, which for some unknown reason ended so 
abruptly. 

This very interesting suggestion of Mr. Conybeare received much atten- 
tion. Professor Adolph Harnack wrote in the Theol. Literaturzeitung (Novem- 
ber, 1893), agreeing almost entirely with the above theory. Many others 
also adopted this as a probable view of the facts. Two discussions of special 
interest, taking a somewhat different view of the problem, were contributed ; 
the first by Prof. Theo. Zahn in the Theol. Lileraturblatt (December 22, 
1893), the second by Dr. Alfred Resch in his Aussercanonische Parallel- 
texte zu den Evanglien. These two articles were considered of so high 
importance that Mr. Conybeare was asked to translate them for the readers 
of The Expositor, and they appeared in the issue of that magazine for Sep- 
tember (1894). 

Professor Zahn agrees with Mr. Conybeare that the probable source of 
these last verses of Mark was Aristion, the teacher of Papias. But he does 
not believe that Aristion wrote anything, only that his oral information was 
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collected and recorded by Papias. The work of Papias was therefore the 
source of Mark 16:9-20, and Aristion's name was retained in the Armenian 
title because the narrative here was expressly attributed by Papias to Aristion. 
But this title refers not to the whole section (vs. 9-20), which certainly cannot 
be all of one origin, but to vs. 14-18, which have peculiarities of their own. 
What occurred, then, was this, according to Professor Zahn : " Some one who 
wished to give a fitting ending to Mark's Gospel, which had been left incom- 
plete, used for the purpose not only the Gospels of Luke and John (compare 
Mark 16 19-13 and 19-20), but also the work of Papias, out of which he took 
the single narrative, Mark 16 : 14-18, which Papias had inserted as information 
derived from Aristion. . . . We may assign as the date of the composi- 
tion of the appendix to Mark the years 130-140 A. D." This gives a final 
solution to another problem. The longer form of vs. 14 which Hieronymus 
quotes (C. Pelag. ii. 15) is not an amplification of the canonical text by a foolish 
but honest copyist ; it is a variant form from the same source, the oral tradi- 
tion of Aristion. 

Dr. Resch takes quite a different view of the whole matter. The verses 
9-20 are certainly very early, but they are not Mark's. Whose they are he 
believes to have been discovered in this Armenian title to the verses. He con- 
firms Mr. Conybeare's opinion and disagrees with Professor Zahn, in thinking 
that this title cannot designate merely the oral source of the narrative, but 
designates the actual writer and author of the section. He further disagrees 
with both Mr. Conybeare and Professor Zahn as to the person named in the 
title, Ariston. Against their opinion that this was Aristion, the teacher of 
Papias, Dr. Resch maintains that it was Ariston of Pella. Not that the longer 
form of the name militates against Mr. Conybeare's theory, but because the 
first and third Gospels use Mark without this ending (16:9-20), and because 
this ending does not appear in the two oldest manuscripts we have. " It is 
unlikely that the Second Gospel should have been rounded off and completed 
as a literary whole by the addition of the existing canonical ending at any 
time earlier than that in which our Gospel canon grew up. It is, however, 
impossible to relegate the formation of our fourfold Gospel canon to so 
remote an age as that of Aristion, when oral tradition still had so great an 
influence and such a lofty significance." He believes that there are sure 
signs that the canonical ending of Mark originated at the same time and along 
with the Gospel canon. He lays down the rule that " agreement between the 
Greek codex D, the old Latin versions, and the Syriac of Cureton gives us 
beyond a doubt the text of the Archetype, that is to say, of the oldest Gospel 
canon, which was formed about 140 A. D." But these verses, 9-20, appear 
in the Codex Cantabr., in the Syriac version of Cureton 2, in seven Italae 
MSS., and in the Diatessaron which depended on these sources, so that they 
surely belong to the oldest Gospel canon. In a few decades this canon came 
to be recognized to the exclusion of all others, and through it the end of 
Mark won the same recognition, being expressly mentioned by Irenaeus 
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and widely diffused in the manuscripts. " If, therefore, an Ariston was the 
author of the canonical end of Mark, then the same Ariston must also have 
been the redactor of the earliest Gospel canon. This two-fold, though at the 
bottom single, editorial activity cannot in any case be carried back as far as 
Aristion the teacher of Papias, so that the Armenian title must refer, as Sanday 
has already conjectured, to no other person than the well-known Ariston of 
Pella. His activity, beginning not earlier than 135 A. D., lay in the region 
east of Jordan where, after the destruction of Jerusalem, was the seat of the 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and the focus of the most ancient and precious form of 
Judaic Christianity. Pella was the birthplace of the first Gospel, which pre- 
serves the Jerusalem traditions (Matt. 27 = 3-10, 52, 53, 62-66; 28 : 2-4, 9-1 5). 
Towards the same locality is our attention directed by the question of the 
origin of the oldest Gospel canon, which by setting in the forefront and at its 
head the Gospel of the Jewish Christians is stamped with its origin in the 
most characteristic way possible. Ariston's standing in the church, no less 
than the time and place in which he lived, makes him a fitting person in whom 
to recognize the redactor of the first Gospel canon and at the same time the 
author of the end of Mark. 

So, after all, Mr. Conybeare's theory, although it found such general and 
high commendation, is not the only possible one, and the matter can hardly 
be considered settled. Mr. Conybeare promises in the near future to furnish 
additional information on the subject, and to offer some criticisms upon the 
foregoing discussions. 



